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craving for a distinctive object and a distinctive method. The object 
is all experience, personal as well as scientific, and the method is to 
evaluate the latter in the light of the former, until the conflicting 
purposes and principles of the sciences are interpreted into a har- 
mony. Of course the task is difficult, and it is not surprising that 
so far metaphysicians have not had any signal success. 

It should be clear then that there are metaphysics and meta- 
physics. If we insist on conceiving them as dogmatic systems of 
obligatory, absolute and final truth, the same for every one and for 
all time everywhere, we may have to class them among the persistent 
illusions of the human mind. But if we consider them as pragmatic 
hypotheses to round off our life withal, to be based upon the best 
knowledge available and to be changed accordingly, we may find 
them subjectively satisfactory to ourselves, and not devoid of interest 
and (at least) esthetic truth for others. But the two conceptions 
are so different as to render it a matter of some importance to make 
it clear which of them we mean when we speak of ' ' metaphysics. ' ' 

F. C. S. Schiller. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 



THE BASES OP CROCE'S LOGIC. A CRITICISM 

OROCE'S Logic is concerned, as every true logic ought to be, 
with knowledge in its entirety, although he has, from his own 
point of view, chosen to dichotomize his system into Logic and 
Esthetic; it is quite justifiable therefore to ground criticism on 
general epistemological principles, and I have adopted this position 
throughout the following remarks. 

1. He begins his treatment of the "pure concept," which is the 
true object of logic, by assigning a cognitive activity to sensation 1 — 
a principle which it is essential always to keep in mind. It is cer- 
tainly an unusual way of regarding sensation and departs consider- 
ably from current epistemological and psychological usage, but it 
is not on that account alone unjustifiable, provided, that is, that it 
is consistently adhered to and all its implications accepted. Its 
obvious defect in Croce 's hands is that it limits the sphere of thought 
at the outset by regarding a very extensive range of intellective 
activities — those i. e., which he allocates to cognitive sensation — as 
taking place prior to any operation of thought itself; 2 and thus a 

i ' ' Sensation must be conceived as something cognitive, as a cognitive 
act," Logic, p. 3. 

2 Thought refers back to sensation as its antecedent, ' ' ibid. 
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portion at least of our knowledge, even though it were merely its 
elementary stages, 3 is regarded as o'btained quite apart from any 
activity of thought proper. The opposed view of course, which may 
be taken to be current under many diverse aspects, is that some 
degree of thought is immanent and active from the first beginnings 
of knowledge, and may be summed up in the Kantian maxim — 
"Sensation without understanding is blind." I am not here assert- 
ing its absolute truth, but I would point out that its implicit denial 
by Croce supposes thought to intervene at some unspecified stage of 
the entire knowledge process, and thus assigns all the earlier phases 
to some other agency which he calls "cognitive sensation," and 
distinguishes further from perception.* 

But what the precise limits of this activity are — at what exact 
point thought steps in to direct the further advance of knowledge — 
is very difficult to determine. "Thought," he proceeds, "arises 
upon the intuitions, and by means of these the cognitive spirit 
absorbs within itself reality, bestowing on it theoretic form;" 6 the 
concept "springs from representations as something implicit in them 
that must become explicit" (p. 18). It is certainly difficult to 
discover any clear meaning in these assertions; they appear indeed 
to suffer from that figurativeness which is the usual refuge of a 
thinker in a difficulty; and their obscurity is not lessened by the 
further statement: "it is not true that the spirit issues little by 
little from the representations" (p. 29) ; apparently therefore it 
must, though "implicit in" representations "arise upon" them as 
a deus ex machina. But a more serious problem attends the 
"purity" which Croce thus assigns to sensation; for in what sense 
can sensation be "pure" if it contains within itself the concept as 
something implicit? 

2. Let us accept, however, this principle that upon "pure sensa- 
tion" thought bestows the valid theoretic form which is absent from 
sensation as such. Now in the ^Esthetic Croce regards this intuitive 
sensational knowledge as essentially "indifferent to reality and un- 
reality" — as "independent and autonomous in respect to intellec- 

3 But Croce himself regards sensation or intuition as a fundamental source 
of knowledge. ^Esthetic, passim. 

* On this point Croce is quite emphatic. Just as Logic deals with the pure 
concept, so sensation for him is "pure" — "must be taken in its purity, without 
any logical reflection and elaboration; as simple sensation and not as percep- 
tion," ibid., pp. 3, 4. The "purity" of sensation in itself presents no diffi- 
culty — it is a quite legitimate epistemological abstraction; the ascription to it 
of cognition here constitutes the problem. 

s Ibid., p. 4. " Representation, " "Sensation" and "Intuition" are syn- 
onymous; but the use of "intuition" by other writers must be disregarded. 
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tual function ; ' ' 6 thus representations are expressive and artistic, 
but non-cognitive, and this position is obviously quite consistent 
with the independent role of thought; but although representations 
are as it were taken over from the Esthetic to the Logic, Croce 's 
assignment to them of a cognitive function at the commencement of 
the latter work is a direct contradiction of his final position in the 
former. But if the "cognitive sensation" of the Logic thus lacks 
theoretic form, what value is there in its purely cognitive results? 
Either (a) their truth agrees with conceptual truth, which then is 
obtainable by two absolutely distinct methods; or (6) they are not 
true, and are therefore valueless for knowledge; or (c) they are 
true, but independently of thought ; in which case the theoretic form 
which thought bestows is itself invalid or superfluous. 

Whatever the solution of this difficulty may be, the pure concept 
itself is somehow implicit in representation, but is not itself a repre- 
sentation — "a true concept is not representation, can not have for 
content any single representative element;" as against this how- 
ever, it is an equally fundamental principle that "representation as 
well as conceptual elements must always be found in the concept." 7 
Thus there arises another direct contradiction; for in his prelim- 
inary definitions Croce distinguishes between "pure" sensation and 
"pure" thought (or universal concept), each absolutely exclusive 
of the other; whereas in the development of his theory the repre- 
sentation comes to be regarded as an essential element always found 
in the concept itself; not, be it noted, in the knowledge which may 
be regarded as a compound result of representation and concept 
acting together, but in that very concept from which it had pre- 
viously explicitly been excluded. 

This exclusion is indirectly confirmed by another passage — 
"Thought conceals representations less than the veil concealed 
Alcina;" — the representation is here taken to be visible as such 
through the thought, not merged within it; but as against this we 
find that "it is not possible to think without transforming the 
representation by means of the concept;" so that thought, while 
scarcely concealing representations at all, nevertheless transforms 
them: "The appearance of the concept transfigures the representa- 
tions making them other than they formerly were. ' ' 8 Croce 's whole 

« Esthetic, p. 18. On the other hand, the connection between knowledge 
and reality is fundamental: "To know is to know reality; and knowledge of 
reality is translated into representations, penetrated with thought," Logic, p. 
154. If "translation" is to be taken literally, it would seem to imply that 
knowledge is prior to both representations and to thought. 

* Logic, pp. 20, 213 ; italics mine. 

*Ibid., pp. 228, 422, 149; cf. note 5, ante. 
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account of the relation between representation and concept is thus 
most confused; at one time the concept excludes representations, at 
another it includes them ; and thought is almost completely trans- 
parent to representations, which at the same time it transforms! 

3. A parallel confusion attends Croce's distinction between 
pseudo-concepts and the true logical concept. In the first place, 
"conceptual fictions follow rigorous concepts and presuppose them 
as their own foundation ; " 9 or in other words, before the mind can 
attain to general ideas such as "house" or "triangle," it must be 
in possession of some form of the "pure" concept; and whether this 
principle itself be actually true or not, at least Croce 's argument in 
support of it is invalid, because it is viciously circular. The 
"fictional" concepts of "house" and "triangle," he contends, must 
arise within experience in succession to the true concept, because 
otherwise they could not be fictions: "were this not so, of what 
could they ever be fictions?" But for the "fictional" character 
here imputed to such concepts as "triangle" and "house" Croce 
advances no other arguments whatever; he merely dogmatically 
asserts that they are "fictional," compared that is with "pure" 
concepts. Thus when his complete course of reasoning on this point 
is brought together in its actual sequence it becomes: 

"Triangle" is a fictional concept; but all fictions necessarily 
presuppose the true, and therefore can only arise subsequent to the 
true; therefore "triangle" must follow the true concept; it must 
therefore be fictional. Here the conclusion is plainly nothing but 
the initial ungrounded assumption itself; "triangle" is styled 
(without argument) a "fiction," and as such adduced as evidence 
for the nature and priority of the concept proper; then this is in its 
turn employed to establish the fictional character of triangle with 
which the argument began ; the logical invalidity of the entire con- 
tention is patent. 

But even if it were valid, Croce 'a position here is untrue, I think, 
to the actual course of cognitive experience. Fictional concepts, as 
he calls them, necessarily presuppose the pure concept; but this 
again, as has been shown, presupposes representations; 10 the devel- 
opment of logical knowledge therefore must be from cognitive sensa- 
tion, by means of the pure concept, to those "fictional" concepts in 
common and universal use — triangle, house, etc. It follows there- 
fore that no one can form these latter ideas unless he first possesses 
the pure concept proper. But is this a correct interpretation of 
the actual facts? "The practical spirit," asserts Croce, "can 

» Ibid., p. 30. 

io ' ' Presupposed in the logical activity are representations or intuitions. ' ' 
Logic, p. 3. 
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intervene in representations and concepts previously produced, 
manipulate them and make of them conceptual fictions." 11 Now 
the formation and employment of these simple general ideas is 
found in the earliest phases of knowledge; it occurs among illit- 
erates, children, idiots, and possibly even animals. Must these then 
be credited with a prior consciousness of the "pure" concept? If 
so this must become the mere ghost of itself; for Croce's own in- 
stances of such concepts "of universal character" are "quality, 
development, beauty, final cause. ' ' 12 In what form can these exist in 
the mind of a child, of a mentally defective person, or of an intelli- 
gent dog? If at all, certainly only in an extremely tenuous and 
highly abstract form ; and indeed Croce 's own argument explicitly 
recognizes this in another passage, which is, however, an uncon- 
scious petitio principii; "It is not possible to think that man con- 
structed the smallest conceptual fiction without having previously 
imagined and thought." 13 So much may perhaps be admitted; but 
Croce's own conclusion does not therefore immediately follow, for 
it still remains possible that this imagination and thinking resulted 
first in those general ideas which Croce arbitrarily calls fictional 
concepts. He asserts however, that the actual primary results were 
' ' quantity, quality, existence, and we know not how many other rigor- 
ous concepts." Were this contention valid, surely a little further 
investigation would have revealed these unknown "rigorous con- 
cepts;" as the matter stands those cited by Croce are just those 
which Hegel has shown to be the emptiest and most abstract of all 
possible ideas; 14 only the highly trained intellect can detect their 
presence, and to assert that, as pure concepts, they must exist in 
every grade of intelligence is but a sheer travesty of the actual facts. 
Croce himself indeed in spite of the principle thus enunciated 
has given specific instances of the creation of true concepts sub- 
sequently to concepts not universal : " it was a step in progress to 
identify will and action by the creation of the truly universal con- 
cept of the will, which is also action. It was an advance to uni- 
versalize the expression of art by extending it to language."" 
Admittedly then some "concepts not universal" actually precede 
and in fact give rise to true concepts, in spite of the general prin- 

uina., p. 33. 

12 Ibid., p. 20. Cf. also p. 75, "goodness and beauty," and p. 92, "truth, 
utility, moral good." 

13 Ibid., p. 31. The alternative possibility is refreshingly naive, and recalls 
the "innocent savage" of bygone social theories: "man, from being the in- 
genuous poet that he first was, raised himself, immediately, to the thought of 
the eternal." 

« Logic (Wallace), Oh. VII. 

is Logic, pp. 42, 43. 
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ciple previously laid down that fictional concepts necessarily pre- 
suppose the true. Indeed if we consider the nature of scientific 
investigation it seems palpably true that this advance from fictional 
to pure concepts is the universal method therein employed; 16 which 
again is borne out by Croce's own description of his "empirical" 
pseudo-concepts — those most generally employed at the level of 
ordinary intelligence — as "groups of representations" (p. 63). If, 
however, we begin (as Croce argues) with representations, what is 
gained by our ' ' thinking the eternal, ' ' and by the subsequent inter- 
vention of the practical spirit to form pseudo-concepts, if after all 
the final result be in the main nothing but groups of those very 
representations with which we began ? 

4. It is equally difficult to reconcile the various modes which 
Croce adopts to express the relations between true and pseudo-con- 
cepts. The formation of the latter, as we have already seen, is the 
work of the practical spirit — in itself of course an essential and 
valuable aspect of spiritual activity as a whole. It might be antici- 
pated therefore that its results would partake of its own value, and 
in one sense this is the case: "the relation of the concept to con- 
ceptual fictions is a relation not of identity, nor of contrariety, but 
of diversity" and nothing more. 17 But on the other hand we find 
(p. 30) that fictions counterfeit or imitate concepts — as though 
these terms (imitate and counterfeit) were identical in meaning; 
but an imitation is not necessarily a counterfeit. After this, how- 
ever, the descent of the pseudo-concepts in the philosophic scale is 
alarmingly rapid — facilis descensus Averno; for they falsify con- 
cepts. 18 But if now Croce's detailed comparison between true and 
pseudo-concepts be followed in detail, it is impossible to understand 
this charge of falsification. True concepts, we find, are at once 
concrete and universal (pp. 46, 49) ; the abstract pseudo-concept 
differs from this in being universal but not concrete; the empirical, 
as concrete but not universal (p. 46) ; the first dispenses entirely 
with images, the second as invai'iably retains them. It is surely 
excess of philosophic zeal to call these two processes, both essential 
to actual thinking and reflection, both the work of the practical 
spirit, "falsification;" and its natural result is the ascription of a 

i8C/. "Man's most abstract ideas are but generalizations of his practical 
ways of resolving and acting;" Boutroux, The Belation between Thought and 
Action, p. 5. 

"Logic, p. 37. 

is "Falsifying the concept," p. 45; "there is no other way of falsifying 
the concept," p. 46; "it will always be impossible to dispose pure concepts 
. . . without falsifying them," p. 89; "the falsification of the pure concept," 
p. 369. 
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self-contradictory function to the activity of thought in natural 
science. For science (it is obvious) "is composed of pseudo-con- 
cepts;" it must falsify therefore the pure concept, falsify "the uni- 
versal that is truly universal and not mere generality or abstrac- 
tion ; ' ' and yet in face of this fatal logical defect, we find' elsewhere 
that "to establish a universality which at first was wanting, is the 
glory of truly scientific thought." Thus science at one and the 
same time establishes, and also falsifies, the true philosophic concept 
or universal; and since again "thought always thinks with pure 
concepts, never with pseudo-concepts," 19 scientific investigation 
(dealing with pseudo-concepts) at even its highest levels is never 
worthy the name of thought. But the crowning contradiction, in 
this respect, is found of all places in the full title of Croce's work 
itself — Logic, as the Science of the Pure Concept — i. e., "as the 
Pseudo-concepts of the Pure Concept!" Or worse still, if we take 
Croce's arguments literally, "as the Falsification of the Pure 
Concept!" 

J. E. Turner. 
Liverpool. 
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Noble, Ellis L. and Arps, George F.: "University Students' In- 
telligence Ratings according to the Army Alpha Test," School 
and Society, 1920, 11, pp. 233-236. 

This report concerns the Army Alpha test with 5,950 students 
at Ohio State University. About 51 per cent, rate A, 33 per cent. 
B, and 13 per cent. C -f . The median score is about 135. Distri- 
bution of scores in the student body according to years is given in 
detail. The highest median scores are made by the senior class in law 
and the freshman class in medicine. The colleges of medicine, com- 
merce, journalism and engineering score higher than the other col- 
leges as shown by a table in detail. The medians of the classes 
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